PRE-ISLAMIC  REMAINS
coloured silk handkerchief. They, too, dance to music in a
plaintive minor key, slowly and rhythmically, with solemn
faces, breaking into smiles and laughter only after the dance
is over; these take place usually round a cairn of stones which
must have seen such dances several times a year, perhaps for
thousands of years. At night a wood fire is built on the top
of the cairn and dancing, varied with singing, goes on till
midnight- But after dusk the stick-dance becomes more
animated. Two or three pairs of men are in combat simul-
taneously, the defender keeping within the light of the fire,
the attacker lurking in the dark and running in when he
can to strike a blow.
* When the parents of the bridegroom are well-to-do all
present get free food at midday and again at dusk.'
The remaining stages of my journey were less eventful
but full of interest. Three miles before reaching our camp
at Chimashk I saw, high up a cliff, some cave-dwellings
in three stories, eight or ten rooms in all, cut out of the
hard limestone. There were traces of stairs and of drains,
but no inscriptions. They were clearly of extreme anti-
quity, certainly pre-Islamic, and almost certainly pre-
Sassania'n. In this region, as everywhere else in SW.
Persia, are remains of paved roads, probably of Sassanian
construction; but here and there may be seen remains of
the yet more ancient tracks upon which the Sassanian
road builders superimposed their own handiwork. The
old tracks zigzagged by somewhat steeper gradients up
the same hill-side; the Sassanian paved road is often
built across limestone slabs deeply furrowed for centuries
by the feet of flocks and pack-animals which must have
used them before the Sassanian road was built; yet these
furrows are but a continuation of a road roughly graded
and cut into the hill-side. Here and there, too, an
observant eye may see, often running across the Sassanian
road but never across the older track, the foundations of
early buildings, consisting uniformly of large uncut
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